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The  Iconography  of  Benjamin  Rush* 

By  SAMUEL  X.  RADBILL,  m.d. 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 


BEFORE  the  camera  became  a  popular 
method  of  preserving  for  posterity  the 
features  of  great  and  not  so  great,  the 
chief  means  of  portrayal  was  by  the  use  of 
paint  and  brush.  These  were  often  later 
followed  by  the  graver’s  tools  for  the  purpose 
of  wider  dissemination.  Sitting  for  a  portrait 
was  apt  to  be  time  consuming  as  well  as  ex¬ 
pensive.  As  a  result,  old  portraits,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  present  day  photographs,  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  So  it  is  that  original  re¬ 
productions  of  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the 
most  famous  Americans  of  his  day  and  age,  are 
actually  not  many  in  number.  While  most  of 
them  have  been  published  far  and  wide,  this 
is  the  first  attempt,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  gather 
them  all  in  one  basket.  The  limitations  of 
this  paper  preclude  the  reproduction  of  them 
all,  but  three  in  particular  are  presented  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  elicit  some  desirable 
information.  Figures  1  and  2,  as  we  shall 
see,  are  doubtful  portraits.  I  hope  some 
time  some  one  will  clear  up  our  doubts.  Fig¬ 
ure  3,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  previously 
broadcast  in  any  publication.  It  is  a  good 
likeness,  if  we  make  allowances  for  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  deserves  to  be  presented  for  public 
use.  Perhaps  some  one  of  our  readers  may 
even  know  who  drew  it. 

The  first  of  the  originals  that  we  know  of 
was  painted  by  Benjamin  West  while  our  own 
Benjamin  was  a  medical  student  abroad. 
This  was  executed,  no  doubt,  out  of  pure 
friendship,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  the  impecu¬ 
nious  American  could  have  met  that  widely 
used  portraitist’s  prices.  It  was  done  in  1769. 
After  taking  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1768,  Rush  registered  as  a  student 
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in  St.  Thomas’  Hospital  and  lived  in  London 
until  February,  1769.  During  his  stay  in 
London  he  lived  with  the  family  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  It  was  there  he  met  Benjamin 
West,  and  the  two  remained  firm  friends,  and 
corresponded  with  each  other  for  many  years 
afterwards.  Numerous  references  exist  which 
state  that  West  entertained  Dr.  Rush  while  he 
was  in  London,  and  on  one  occasion  gave  a 
dinner  which  was  also  attended  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Dr.  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  Benjamin  West 
in  Scharff  and  Westcott’s  “History  of  Phila¬ 
delphia”  states  that  such  a  portrait  was  in 
possession  of  Dr.  W.  Kent  Gilbert  and  that 
West  painted  Dr.  Rush  while  he  was  a  student 
in  London.  In  1887  at  the  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
loaned  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Biddle,  a  descendant, 
was  exhibited  as  a  painting  by  Benjamin  West. 
This  portrait  was  presented  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  by  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Biddle  through 
Dr.  O.  H.  Perry  Pepper  in  May,  1943  (Fig.  1). 
There  is  a  letter  attached  to  the  portrait, 
signed  by  Dr.  Richard  Henry  Rush  and 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Biddle,  which  makes 
reference  to  a  print,  but  so  far  no  print  has 
been  found.  Of  late,  some  doubts  have  been 
cast  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  portrait,  for 
it  seems  there  are  some  who  say  this  is  not 
Benjamin  Rush.  It  shows  the  still  youthful 
doctor  (he  was  only  23  at  the  time)  with  one 
hand  resting  upon  a  skull.  This  was  a  favorite 
symbol  of  the  medical  profession  used  by 
artists  at  this  period  and  the  same  pose  occurs 
in  portraits  of  other  doctors  of  this  era. 

The  next  portrait  that  I  have  (Fig.  2)  is  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  what  seems  to 
be  an  oil  painting.  There  are  two  copies  of 
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this  photograph  in  possession  of  the  Historical  and  provenance.  As  far  as  I  know,  neither  of 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  but  sad  to  relate,  no  these  portraits  was  known  to  his  contempo- 
one  there  seems  to  know  where  they  came  raries,  for  I  have  never  seen  any  other  repro- 
from,  or  how.  The  name  Rush  is  written  on  ductions  of  either  of  them,  while  nearly  all 
the  back  of  each.  As  you  see,  Dr.  Rush  is  his  other  portraits  have  been  repeatedly  copied 


Fig.  1.  A  Portrait  Supposed  to  be  of  Benjamin  Rush,  at  the  Age  of  23,  and  to  Have 

Been  Painted  in  London  by  Benjamin  West 

(Original  in  possession  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia) 


pictured  as  a  handsome  youth,  seated,  with 
pen  in  hand,  pausing  as  he  writes,  his  left 
hand  resting  on  his  knee.  Throughout  his 
entire  life  he  plied  that  pen  vigorously.  The 
picture  is  thus  a  very  apt  one,  at  least.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  Charles  Willson  Peale.  It 
does  not  resemble  any  other  and  time  alone 
shall  serve  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  its  artist 


and  recopied.  This  could,  of  course,  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  at  the  age  of  23  he  was 
comparatively  unknown,  yet  it  is  strange  that 
of  all  his  pictures,  neither  of  these  seems  to 
have  previously  come  to  light. 

The  next  portrait  of  Rush  was  done  in  1796 
when  he  was  50  years  of  age  by  James  Sharp¬ 
less.  James  Sharpless  was  born  in  England 
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about  1751.  He  came  to  America  in  1793 
where  the  additional  “s”  was  added  to  the 
spelling  of  his  name.  Although  he  painted  in 
oil  too,  his  successful  practice  in  this  country 
was  in  crayons,  or  pastels,  which  he  manu- 


mentions  that  in  May  and  June  she  com¬ 
menced  copies  of  Dr.  Rush.  One  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  Royal  West  of  England 
Academy  at  Bristol,  England.  A  beautiful 
pastel,  six  inches  by  nine  inches,  drawn  by 


Fig.  2.  A  Portrait  Supposed  to  be  of  Benjamin  Rush.  The  Location  of  the  Original  is  Unknown. 
(Original  photographs  in  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania) 


factured  himself  and  suited  to  the  diminutive 
dimensions  of  his  portraits  which  were  gener¬ 
ally  in  profile.  These  were  usually  finished 
in  about  two  hours  and  priced  at  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars.  His  wife,  Ellen  Sharpless,  and  his  sons, 
Felix  and  James,  Jr.,  were  also  skilled  in  this 
work  and  made  many  copies  of  their  original 
drawings.  In  her  diary,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sharpless 


Sharpless  can  be  seen  at  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia.  A  head  of  Rush  by  the  Sharp- 
lesses  is  also  in  Bristol,  England.  In  addition 
to  the  pastels,  one  was  done  in  pencil. 

In  all  these  portraits,  the  artist  is  said  to 
have  stuck  to  reality,  producing  a  likeness 
which  it  was  asserted  any  friend  could  recog¬ 
nize  at  a  glance.  A  stipple  engraving  of  the 
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Sharpless  profile  was  published  as  the  frontis¬ 
piece  of  the  June  13,  1797,  number  of  the 
American  Universal  Magazine  (Vol.  2)  and 
L.  H.  Butterfield  used  it  to  form  the  frontis¬ 
piece  of  his  republication  of  Dr.  Rush’s  letter 
on  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

We  next  see  Dr.  Rush  four  years  older  in  an 
oil  portrait  by  Edward  Savage.  It  gives  a 
handsome,  full  faced  view  of  the  university 
professor  at  54,  in  his  prime,  by  now  the  most 
eminent  physician  in  the  new  world.  Of  all 
the  portraits,  this  one  most  nearly  resembles 
figure  2  if  we  allow  for  a  difference  of  over 
thirty  years  in  age. 

Edward  Savage,  the  artist,  was  originally  a 
goldsmith,  a  trade  that  produced  many  of  our 
early  American  engravers.  He  studied  under 
Benjamin  West  and  painted  portraits  of  several 
Revolutionary  War  notables.  Savage  also 
learned  the  art  of  engraving  in  stipple  and  in 
mezzotint  and  engraved  the  portrait  of  Rush, 
dating  his  engraving  February  6,  1800.  This 
was  later  reproduced  on  copper  by  L.  E. 
Faber,  a  Philadelphia  painter  and  etcher  who 
died  in  1913. 

On  the  west  wall  of  the  Mutter  Museum  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  there 
hangs  a  small  colored  mezzotint  (or  water 
color)  portrait  of  Dr.  Rush  dated  1800  (Fig. 
3).  It  is  in  a  frame  mounted  with  a  picture  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  Ninth 
Street,  beneath.  Little  is  known  about  this 
picture.  In  the  Dreer  collection  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  there  is  a 
volume  of  “Letters  of  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D., 
1793  to  1813”  in  which  a  portrait  of  Rush  is 
present  as  the  frontispiece.  It  is  listed  as  an 
engraving  but  may  actually  be  a  lithographic 
reproduction.  The  most  interesting  thing 
about  it,  is,  however,  that  it  most  nearly  re¬ 
sembles  the  portrait  in  the  Mutter  Museum  of 
the  College  of  Physicians. 

In  1802,  when  Rush  was  56  years  of  age,  a 
beautiful  miniature  portrait  of  him  was  drawn 
by  St.  Memin.  A  copy  is  in  possession  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  an¬ 
other,  not  signed,  but  quite  evidently  by  the 


same  artist,  is  at  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  also  dated  1802. 

Charles  Balthazar  Julian  Fevret  De  St. 
Memin,  a  French  engraver,  came  to  America 
after  the  French  revolution.  He  perfected  a 
device  for  reproducing  the  human  face  on 
copper  with  was  then  etched  and  finished  in 
aquatint,  resulting  in  a  soft,  pleasing  print. 
These  small  portraits  became  very  popular 
and  St.  Memin,  traveling  from  North  to  South 
over  the  country  produced  about  800  of  them. 
He  made  copies  of  most,  some  of  which  he 
signed  and  some  he  left  unsigned,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  these  copies  is  now  in  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Rush 
etching  is  also  reproduced  in  a  volume  of 
“The  St.  Memin  Collection  of  Portraits  Con¬ 
sisting  of  760  Medallion  Portraits  Photo¬ 
graphed  from  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Original 
Copper  Plates.”  It  is  $  153  and  appro¬ 
priately  enough  rests  alongside  the  profile  of 
Thomas  Parke,  his  fellow  worker  in  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic  of  1793. 

In  1804  L.  Lemet  was  located  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  produced  an  engraving  of  Dr. 
Rush  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  Lemet  was 
a  close  follower  of  the  methods  of  St.  Memin, 
producing  portraits  by  the  same  means,  and 
identical  in  appearance  and  size. 

The  same  year,  1804,  another  portrait  of 
Rush  was  drawn,  this  one  by  William  Haines. 
The  original  drawing  belonged  to  our  revered 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  William  Pepper  and  is  on 
view  at  the  library  of  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  An  engrav¬ 
ing  of  this  portrait  by  W.  R.  Jones  is  in  the 
Edgar  Fahs  Smith  collection  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  a  copy  and  have  seen 
several  others  around.  It  was  reproduced  as 
the  official  portrait  by  the  American  Psychi¬ 
atric  Association  at  the  centennial  celebration. 
It  does  not  make  out  Rush  as  fine  looking  as 
the  Savage  portrait,  but  apparently  the  doctor 
was  aging  fast  after  the  age  of  56.  William 
Haines,  the  artist  who  drew  this  picture,  was 
an  excellent  engraver  of  portraits  in  the  stipple 
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manner,  as  was  the  American  born  William  R. 
Jones,  who  reproduced  it  somewhere  between 
1810  and  1824  during  the  time  he  lived  in 
Philadelphia. 


done  by  Thomas  Sully  when  Rush  was  about 
65  years  of  age.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sully 
painted  a  number  of  portraits  of  the  great 
doctor.  The  first  one  was  done  for  Dr.  Dewees. 


Fig.  3.  Small  Colored  Mezzotint  (or  Water  Color)  Portrait  of  Benjamin  Rush;  Artist  not  Known 

(Original  in  possession  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia) 


Another  portrait  of  Rush  was  done  by  Jere¬ 
miah  Paul.  This  was  then  engraved  by  J. 
Akin.  A  copy  is  at  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  Then  there  is  an  oil  portrait 
at  Princeton  by  J.  T.  Vinar,  a  profile  evidently 
done  fairly  late  in  life. 

The  most  widely  known  and  most  frequently 
reproduced  portrait  of  Benjamin  Rush  was 


It  was  begun  April  3,  1809  and  finished  May  21. 
Sully  listed  it  as  a  bust  and  charged  $50.00 
for  it.  The  second  was  done  for  Dr.  Hosack, 
and  it  is  the  one  with  head  resting  on  hand, 
seated  and  seen  to  his  knees.  Of  this  portrait, 
Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  who  knew  Rush  well  at 
the  time,  declared  it  was  a  perfect  likeness. 
It  is  the  one  most  often  reproduced  by  Sully, 
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himself,  and  all  the  other  copyists.  Sully 
began  to  work  on  it  May  7,  1812  and  had  it 
finally  completed  July  20. 

Speaking  of  the  several  portraits  he  took  of 
Rush,  the  artist  said  that  the  doctor  never 
failed  to  be  present  at  the  appointed  minute, 
for  Rush  was  a  most  punctual  man.  The  price 
of  this  painting  was  one  hundred  dollars. 
At  the  death  of  Rush,  in  1813,  Sully  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  paint  copies.  The  copy  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  full  length,  seated, 
head  resting  on  hand,  glasses  propped  above 
his  forehead  (Rush  had  evidently  not  adopted 
bifocals,  as  did  his  friend,  Benjamin  Franklin), 
gray  clothing  and  red  curtain  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  size  S' 2"  x  6'  11",  was  noted  in  the 
artist’s  personal  register  as  follows:  “Deceased, 
painted  from  my  first  picture.  Price  $400.00.” 
The  engraving  by  David  Edwin  was  from  this 
copy. 

Another  copy  was  painted  by  Sully  for  Dr. 
Rush’s  daughter,  a  half  length  begun  October 
12,  1813,  and  finished  in  January,  1814.  He 
also  painted  a  copy  in  1815  for  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  and  even  reproduced  one 
as  late  as  1857,  a  bust  only,  for  a  Judge  Black 
(or  Blade?). 

The  original  and  copies  of  the  Sully  portrait 
have  been  reproduced  in  a  great  many  places. 
John  Neagle,  a  Philadelphia  educated  portrait 
painter  born  in  1796,  is  credited  with  the  copy 
in  oil  done  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Richard  B.  Farley,  of  New  Hope,  Pa.,  a  pupil 
of  Whistler,  made  a  copy  for  Dickinson  Col¬ 
lege;  Charles  Willson  Peale’s  copy  hangs  in 
Independence  Hall;  here,  in  our  own  College 
of  Physicians  there  is  a  three  quarter  length 
copy  by  Adele  Von  Humbold,  presented  by 
Mary  and  Catherine  Rush  in  1888,  and  a 
miniature,  which  may  even  have  been  done  by 
Sully,  himself,  for  he  did  many  miniatures. 
At  Dickinson  College  there  is  one  by  Frederick 
Roscher;  a  copy  is  at  the  Pathology  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
there  is  even  a  copy  on  silk  at  the  Ridgeway 
Library.  Many  excellent  engravers  were  em¬ 
ployed,  also,  to  make  copies  for  various  pur¬ 
poses.  William  S.  Leney,  a  fine  Scotch  en¬ 


graver  who  settled  in  New  York  about  1805, 
made  one  from  Dr.  Hosack’s  portrait  of  Rush 
which  was  published  in  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Register  of  1814  and  in  the  Analectic 
Magazine  the  same  year.  Richard  W.  Dod¬ 
son,  an  engraver  of  portraits  and  book 
illustrations,  reproduced  the  portrait  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Richard  Rush,  Esquire,  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  Longacre’s  National  Portrait  Gallery 
of  1836.  It  was  republished  in  1853,  1865  and 
in  1896,  the  last  in  Fiske’s  American  Review. 
Dr.  William  Pepper  used  this  engraving  in 
his  rare  book  on  the  “Medical  Side  of  Frank¬ 
lin”,  a  book  that  has  really  become  a  col¬ 
lector’s  item.  David  Edwin,  who  settled  in 
Philadelphia  in  1797,  and  for  thirty  years  was 
the  most  prolific  engraver  of  portraits  in 
America,  made  a  copy  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  portrait  which  was  published  along 
with  a  eulogy  of  Dr.  Rush  in  Delaplaine’s 
Repository  in  1813,  in  the  Portfolio  the  same 
year,  in  Timothy  Alden’s  “Collection  of 
American  Epitaphs”  (1814),  in  Museum  for 
Literature  and  Science  (1826),  Thacher’s 
“American  Medical  Biography”  (1828),  in 
Casket  (1829).  Christian  Gobrecht,  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutchman  made  an  engraving  which 
was  published  by  Samuel  C.  Atkinson  of  Phila¬ 
delphia;  J.  W.  Orr  of  New  York  engraved  a 
copy  for  the  American  Portrait  Gallery  (1838) 
which  was  reproduced  in  Jones’  illustrated 
American  Biography  in  1853;  a  nice  mezzotint 
was  engraved  by  Gross  for  Simpson’s  “Emi¬ 
nent  Philadelphians”  (1859)  which  was  used 
by  Samuel  D.  Gross  in  his  “Lives  of  Eminent 
Physicians”;  a  lithographic  reproduction  was 
made  by  James  B.  Longacre  and  can  be  seen 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 
Sanderson  used  it  in  his  “Biography  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence” 
published  in  1823.  Another  lithograph  was 
done  by  Albert  Newsam,  an  interesting  Ameri¬ 
can  artist  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  in  1809  and  studied  art 
under  George  Catlin.  This  Rush  picture  is 
not  included  in  Stauffer’s  list  of  Newsam’s 
Works,  which  does  include  other  Philadelphia 
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physicians  (Robert  M.  Bird,  John  Godman, 
etc). 

Finally  there  are  numerous  reproductions 
of  various  types  in  such  places  as  Thomas 
George  Morton’s  History  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  Nathan  Goodman’s  biography  of 
Benjamin  Rush,  Harper’s  Magazine  for  1876, 
Duncan’s  Medical  Men  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  and  Duyckinck’s  Cyclopedia  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature;  Edwin  Austin  Abbey’s 
“Apotheosis”  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  John  Trumbull’s  oil  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence;  a  sketch  at  the  John  Wanamaker 
Store  in  Philadelphia  showing  “Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  aiding  sufferers  in  the  yellow  fever  plague 
in  1793”. 

The  final  likeness  which  I  shall  mention  is  a 
silhouette  in  the  Wm.  M.  Coates  collection  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  showing 
Rush  with  a  wig  with  long  plait  and  ribbon 
and  ruffled  collar,  and  a  youthful  profile. 
We,  too,  have  a  silhouette  here  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  there  is  another  in  the  Miller 
collection  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
Richmond,  Va.  Not  any  of  these  three  bear 
any  resemblance  to  each  other.  Perhaps  the 
artists  differed  in  their  reproductions.  Per¬ 
haps  the  deviations  from  each  other  are  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  different  appearance  of 
the  subject  at  the  different  ages  at  which  these 
were  done. 

Silhouettes  derive  their  name  from  that  of  a 
Frenchman,  Etienne  de  Silhouette  who  de¬ 
veloped  and  popularized  the  art  while  in  exile 


in  London.  While  he  did  some  4,000  American 
portraits,  it  was  Charles  Willson  Peale  and 
William  H.  Brown  who  produced  the  best  and 
most  notable  American  examples.  The  Rush 
silhouette  in  the  Miller  collection  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Academy  of  Medicine  was  done  by  our 
own  Charles  Willson  Peale.  For  a  delightful 
account  of  these  “shadows  of  the  medical 
past”  turn  to  the  January  1938  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Medical  Library  Association 
and  read  the  glowing  account  of  “A  Collection 
of  Medical  Silhouettes”  by  that  genial  West 
Virginia  antiquarian,  Joseph  Lyon  Miller. 

Besides  the  portraiture  of  Benjamin  Rush, 
a  fine  bust  was  made  of  him  by  his  cousin,  an 
ingenious  wood-carver,  William  Rush  and  a 
number  of  replicas  are  scattered  in  different 
institutions  with  which  Dr.  Rush  was  con¬ 
nected  in  Philadelphia.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  medals  listed,  one  of  which  was 
made  in  1808  by  M.  Furst  while  he  was  work¬ 
ing  at  the  U.  S.  Mint.  A  complete  list  of 
books,  journals,  articles,  papers,  etc.,  in  which 
pictures  of  Rush  are  reproduced  would  be  an 
utterly  impossible  task  to  undertake.  The 
best  reference  source  that  I  know  of,  and  the 
one  upon  which  this  entire  study  is  based  is 
the  Wm.  N.  Bradley  collection.  This  is  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  portraits  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  physicians  assiduously  gathered  and 
nurtured  with  that  loving  care  of  a  collector 
known  only  to  the  initiated.  Through  the 
generosity  of  the  owner  it  is  now  housed  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
common  use  of  all. 
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